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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


ARTICULAR attachments are in few in- 
ſtances more juſt and beneficial, than when 
formed between patients and medical prattitioners : 
they are founded on the tried ſkill and integrity of 
the one, and that complacential confidence of the 
other, which greatly contributes to tranquility and 
the reſtoration of health: and ſo eſſential has this 
intereſting connettion been found to the ſucceſsful 
practice of Medicine, that there are few families 
who have not a ſelect phyſician and apothecary. 


Theſe conſiderations, which were ſuggeſted on 
the firſt peruſal of A Plan of the Medical Society 
% and Diſpenſary, for the private and only imme- 
«© diate Uſe of the Subſcribers, their Families, and 
«© Friends,” appeared to me ſufficient to obviate 
the preſumed advantages of* this new inſtitution. 

. But 
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But having obſerved: a continuation of advertiſe- 
ments for carrying it into execution, and converſed 
with perſons deſirous of aſcertaining theſe propoſed 
advantages, I am prompted to declare my ſenti- 
ments upon a ſubje& of no ſmall importance to 
the public. To this I am further induced by the 
connection I have formed with thoſe public and 
private ſocieties, that have been long known 
under the name of Medical Societies; none of the 
members of which, I-preſume, are connetted 


with the inſtitution before me, though it has 
aſſumed the title of Medical Society”. 


In the hour of ſicknels, moſt perſons are deſirous 
of chuſing their own prattitioners; and it would be 
equally dangerous and cruel to deny them a pri- 
vilege, that mult contribute ſo much to their re- 
covery. But in a public inſtitution, where the 
election of medical officers muſt depend upon a 
majority, the minority muſt conſequently be diſap- 
pointed, and, when labouring under ſickneſs, muſt 
either employ theſe officers, who were admitted 
contrary to their choice, or be at the extraordi- 
nary expence of others. It is even doubtful, whe- 
ther the majority themſelves would employ the 
very perſons elected by their own ſuffrages. It is 
well known, that the ſucceſs of a candidate gene- 


rally depends more upon the intereſt of a few 
active 
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active perſons, than upon his own qualifications : 
and in the exigence of diſeaſe, theſe very perſons 
muſt perceive, that no gentleman of much medical 
prattice or experience would be the partner of 
ſuch an illiberal monopoly; and they would there- 
fore naturally ſeek abroad for relief, where they 
were moſt likely to find it. Hence the very ends 
of the inſtitution would be fruſtrated, and only the 
views of intereſted prattitioners, managers, au- 
ditors, meſſengers, and other dependents, be ſuc- 
ceſsful. Were even theſe objections overcome, 
what gentleman would chuſe to have his complaints 
known to a public ſociety, or ſuffer thoſe of his 
wife and daughters to be exhibited to the general 
inſpection of © managers, repreſentatives, ” and 
other inquiſitive perſons ? He muſt certainly en- 
tertain a very inadequate idea of female excellence, 
who diſcovers lo little regard for the delicacy of 
the ſex. 


In forming new eſtabliſhments, it is the com- 
mon prattice to depreciate all the old: but among 
medical gentlemen, ſuch narrow and illiberal ſenti- 
ments are equally unbecoming and ſuſpicious. ' 
The mind that is apt to aſſign baſe motives for the 
actions of others, may juſtly be ſuſpected of na- 
tural depravity. This ſentiment mult ſtrike every 


perſon, who reads the Plan of this new Society, 
which 
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which is introduced in the following uncandid and 
unjuſt language: The various depredations 
% made upon moſt people by the unſkilled in 
« phyſic and ſurgery ; the great and heavy ex- 
« pences we. incur in ſickneſs by the, faculty in 
general; and the ſuperabundance of ſhop-medi- 
* eines indiſtriminately adminiſtered by ſome 
« apothecaries, and wantonly poured upon us, 
« even in the moſt flight diforders, are cauſes 
% ſuſhciently alarming for us to be armed againſt 
* theſe inconveniences and concomitant evils, 
and to be watchful of our health and property, 
that theſe eſtimable bleſlings .in life may no 
longer continue the prey of greedy men, nor yet 
* become the madly path of phyſical peſtles and 
« mortars.” 


Though theſe charges merit only ſilent contempt ; 
yet, forthe ſake of undeceiving the public, it may 
not be improper to enquire into the validity of 
ſome of them, and ſee how far the evils complained 
of are obviated by the preſent plan. 


The firſt part complains of * the depredations 
% made upon moſt people, by the unſkilled in 
% phyſic and ſurgery.” Theſe critics, however, 
who have ſo dogmatically decided upon the con- 


duct of others, and charged the faculty with ſuch 
public 
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public depredations, have not yet condeſcended 
to ſubſcribe their names, or to afford us any proof 
of their own diſintereſtedneſs. On the contrary, 
if their plan be impartially examined, the character 
of © greedy men” may appear peculiarly appropri- 
ate to themſelves. An extent of three miles on every 
ſide of Temple-Bar, to which their plan reaches, 
will comprehend fifty thouſand families; and rec- 
koning each family to conſiſt of fix perſons, the 
. expence of the firſt year, provided every family 
ſo ſituated were to adopt the plan, will amount to 
the ſum of { 500,000, and half that amount or 
£ 250,000 every ſucceeding year: but the leaſt 
of theſe ſums is more than all the prattitioners 
within the bills of mortality raiſe from the public. 
There may be four hundred of them within the 
preſcribed limits ; and if this money were equally 
divided among them, the mean amount of their 
incomes would be £ 650 per annum; a ſum, I will 
venture to ſay, that the majority of them cannot 
boaſt of falling to their lot. 


Were we to make the calculation upon a ſmaller 
ſcale, the ſame proportions would reſult : hence, 
in an ceconomical view, this new inſtitution is by 
no means calculated to benefit the public ; but 
ſeems rather contrived to produce thoſe effects, 


with which the faculty at large are charged.“ de- 
predations 
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* predations upon the people,“ to anſwer the 
purpoſes of © greedy men.” And hence the 
public will at once diſcover with what propriety 
the promoters of this new inſtitution caution them 
* to be watchful of their health and property.” 
Perſons of ſuſpicious minds are very apt to 
bring charges againſt others, which are moſt appli- 
cable to themſelves. An example of this is af- 
forded in this inſtitution, which is to have nine 
managers, each of whom is to receive ¶ 50 for 
thirty-five viſits; while the honeſt apothecary, in 
the common line of buſineſs, would pay twice as 
many viſits for half the money: and yet the au- 
thors of this new ſcheme, modeſtly apply, to theſe 
practitioners, the epithet of * greedy men,” and 
pretend to found their Fm upon the principle of 
aconomy. 


This new monopoly will not, indeed, leſſen 
the practice of any regular phyſician ; but it is 
evidently calculated to injure the apothecaries, by 
depreciating their knowledge, and exciting a ge- 
neral prejudice againſt them. I have, therefore, 
no other motive in delivering my ſentiments on 
this occaſion, than that of doing juſtice to a large 
and uſeful part of the community. The acceſs to 


familics with which apothecaries are indulged, 
and 


1 
and the opportunities they have of knowing their 
concerns, and impoſing upon their weakneſſes, all 
conſpire to render their truſt, in a moral view, ex- 
ceedingly important: and yet how few, if any, 
inſtances occur, of their abuſing the confidence of 
their friends, or of appropriating thoſe advantages, 
which their ſituation is ſuppoſed to put within their 
reach! This moral rectitude, amidſt the various 
family concerns to which they are privy, is the 
beſt refutation of the charge of injuring * the 
© health and property” of their patients, which the 
framers of this new plan have brought againſt 
them. | 


I have already intimated, that the mean expence 
of medical attendance to families, is not equal to 
chat propoſed by the New Inſtitution ; but admit- 
ting it were ſo, in a public view, is it not of more 
benefit to ſociety to diffuſe the advantages of prac- 
tice among four hundred families, than to confine 
it to a monopoly of a few individuals, unknown by 
any other diſtinction, than their invettives againſt 
the faculty ? | 


When I appeal to citizens whoſe generoſity is 
almoſt unbounded, and to parents who know 
the expences of a family, I cannot but believe 


they will chearfully compenſate the guardians of 
B their 
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their health, for their unwearied endeavours to 
preſerve that deareſt of bleſſings. When they 
conſider the confined line to which the faculty 
are limited — that they have no time they can 
call their own — are diſturbed in their ſleep 
at night — and totally deprived, by buſineſs and 
anxiety, of the enjoyment even of one half 
day in the week; I am perluaded the public 
cannot envy them the recompence they receive ; 
they cannot heſitate to diſcountenance a mo- 
nopoly, that, under the pretence of economy, 
is calculated not only to deſtroy the faith and con- 
fidence repoſed in the faculty, and conſequently 
the Happinels of individuals in the hour of ſick- 
neſs, but alſo to deprive a very uſeful and exem- 
plary part of the community of thoſe profits, which, 
I will venture to ſay, are earned with the greateſt 
anxiety and labour. 


I am fo far from thinking the returns made to 
this department of practitioners adequate to the 
trouble which they undergo night and day, that I 
have often wondered they have not agreed upon 
ſome general medium of applying a remedy more 
proportioned to their labour and ſtation in life. 


I am ready to admit, that a few may be unwor- 
thy of the truſts repoſed in them ; but the depra- 
vity of individuals will not ſupport a charge againſt 

the 
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the whole body, the major part of whom are men 
of reading, of a general knowledge of ſcience, 
and an honour to ſociety. Had the directors of 
this medical inſtitution conſulted the public good, 
more than their private emolument, they might 
have found objetts for exerciſing their benevo- 
lence where it was really wanted, without inter- 
fering where it was both unneceſſary and improper ; 
and theſe I ſhall endeavour to point out. 


The people I mean, labour 3 difficulties 
much greater than are generally imagined ; and 
their patience under ſuffering makes them leſs 
conſpicuous than moſt other ranks, though none 
are more deſerving of protection. They have 
known better days, and conſequently feel with 
keener ſenſibility, the reverſe of their condition: 
their reluctance in complaining often reduces 
them very low in health and ſpirits, before they 
can venture to apply for relief, and thereby diſeaſe 
is accumulated upon want. Theſe conſtitute the 
lower part of the middle claſs of people. 


One powerful inducement to extend medical 
aid towards theſe filent ſufferers, is the affectionate 
gratitude which they ever entertain and expreſs 


toward their benefattors; and one grateful tear 
from 
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rom an aſflified fellow-creature, juſt emerging 
into health, will prove the beſt recompence to a 
humane heart; the eye that was once ſunk and 
dry, when brightened with returning health, and 
moiſtened by an effuſion of thankfulneſs, is a 
tribute, which, to a tender heart, is too dear to be 
eſtimated, and too dear for any but the good to 
enjoy. 


In place, therefore, of the new monopoly, I 
would recommend a Plan for giving advice to the 
poor of this middle claſs of people, and encou- 
raging them to apply freely for it. To effect this, 
an houſe ſhould be taken in a central part of the 
metropolis, for the reception of Patients during 
the times of preſcribing, which may be two hours, 
from eight to ten every morning ; and I doubt 
not but ſix phyſicians might be found of ſufficient 
humanity and leiſure, to devote, each of them, 
two hours in the week, from the generous motive 
of thus relieving the moſt diſtreſſed of "__ fellow- 


Creatures. 


The expence of a houſe fit for the purpoſe, 
which is the greateſt that would be incurred, might 
be defrayed by a ſubſcription at large among the 
wealthy and the good; and a few individuals might 
the | * 


* 


be found, even among the faculty, that would ſuſ- 
tain the expence of every contingence. Such a 
plan would contribute to keep this claſs of peo- 
ple out of the hands of impoſtors, and afford them 
an immediate EP of procuring medical 
this 


To forward the eſtabliſhment of this plan, I have 
ventured to propoſe ſome Formule, as a ground- 
work for future improvement : it will fave much 
trouble to the members of ſuch a benevolent inſti- 
tution, and tend to facilitate the manner of pre- 
ſcribing, till a better mode is adopted; and a 
copy of it ſhould be ſent to every apothecary in 
London, to enable him to compoſe the medi- 
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In the titles of the Formulæ, terms expreſſive 
of ſpecific qualities are in general avoided, as 
nothing is more difficult to aſcertain, or more likely 
to miſlead a preſcriber, who might be induced to 
order a medicine more from its title, than from 
any experience of its efficacy. 


Many medicines, indeed, to which great pow- 
ers have been aſcribed, are omitted here, partly 


from their high price, but more from a ſuſpicion 
that 
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that the virtues attributed to them are rather fic- 
titious than real ; it is hence that Caſtor, Maſk, 
Saffron, and ſome other articles, are excluded, till 
future experience ſhall have eſtabliſhed their re- 
putation upon more certain evidence than is at 
preſent afforded. 
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FORMULA 
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INCE the preceding obſervations were ſent 
to the preſs, I have ſeen a plan for eſtabliſh. 
ing the © Amico-Medical Society.“ The princi- 
pal difference in this Inſtitution from the former, 
conſiſts in the expence, which, in the Amico-Me- 
dical Society, 1s eight guineas for each family of 
{ix perſons, or £ 450,000, for an extent of three 
miles on every fide of Temple-Bar, which, at a 
medium for each prattitioner within thoſe limits, is 
£1125 a year; and yet the authors of this extra- 
ordinary ſcheme have the modeſty to conclude 
their addreſs to the public in this manner: The 
many advantages to families and individuals, at- 
% tending this inſtitution, are too obvious to re- 
« quire any illuſtration, as there are few who have 
© not experienced the great expence attending ill- 
6 nels.” | 


Sheedily will be publiſhed, 
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